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THE STORY OF AN OLD SONG: 
HEY, TUTTI, TAITIE. 


Ix an interleaved copy of Johnson’s Scots Musical 
Museum there is a note on the fragments of an 
old song, in the handwriting of Burns, in which 
the following passage occurs: ‘ Many of our Scots 
airs have outlived their original, and perhaps 
many subsequent sets of verses.’ It would be 
difficult to discover any better illustration of this 
remark than the air to which the poet wrote the 
memorable words of ‘Scots, wha hae.’ 

In that bipartite work of art we call a song, the 
music seems to represent the soul, and the words 
the body ; and when the soul wears the body out, 
as the sword does the scabbard, and the muddy 
vesture of decay begins to fall away from the 
spirit by which it lived, the soul itself, by some 
hidden power of musicai metempsychosis, finds a 


fresh embodiment, reclothes herself, so to speak, , 


in vernal singing robes, which will serve her for 
another term of her existence. The air to which 


‘Scots, wha hae’ was written has worn out many | 


sets of such singing garments, for it is one of the 
very oldest of Scottish songs. It has been known 
by many names, and in one disguise or another 
can be traced back at least four hundred years. 


The words of its earliest known appearance | 


as a song, ‘Hey! Now the Day Dawis,’ are not 
probably the first verses to which the tune was 
attached. Although the date of the birth of 
Alexander Montgomerie, the author of the words, 
is not known, he must have been writing pre- 
vious to 1568, the date of the Bannatyne Manu- 
script, as some of his poetry occurs in that collec- 
tion. But the song by that name was known 
long before his time. It is mentioned by Gavin 
Douglas (1512), Bishop of Dunkeld, in the pro- 
logue to the thirteenth book of his translation 
of Virgil, as a favourite song among the vulgar ; 
while his still elder contemporary, Dunbar, alludes 
to it in one of his poems, in which he laughs at 
certain minstrels of Edinburgh for having only 
two tunes— 
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Your commone menstralis has no tune 

But ‘Now the Day Dawis,’ and ‘Into June.’ 
Montgomerie’s verses, judging from their style, 
were probably not written before the reign of 
James ¥I., at whose court the poet was a retainer 
and pensioner, and were no doubt a revised ver- 
sion very considerably altered, while retaining 
the name of the much earlier song alluded to by 
Douglas and Dunbar, and by whose testimony we 
are enabled to establish the date of the air at not 
later than the beginning of the reign of James 
IV., however earlier it may have been composed. 
From the fact of its first appearance occurring in 


a Lute-book, the probability is that in the first 
place it was composed for that instrument either 
by a Scotchman who had received his musical 
education abroad, as was the fashion of the time, 
| or by one of the Italian or French musicians at 
the court of the music-loving monarch, and among 
whom the king himself was an accomplished lute- 
player. Farther back, however, than the Douglas 
and Dunbar references carry us, all is conjecture ; 
and the tradition alluded to by Burns that it 
was the air to which Bruce’s army marched to the 
victory of Bannockburn is tradition and nothing 
more. 

How the air acquired its later name of ‘ Hey, 
tutti, taitie,’ or what that title means, has never 
been satisfactorily explained. Jamieson gives it 
as an interjection, meaning ‘ Pshaw !’ but without 
stating his authority. He quotes a verse of a 
song in which the words occur, but where the 
substitution of the word ‘Pshaw !’ would make 
the verse absolutely ridiculous. He also conjec- 
tures it may mean ‘the tutilling of a horn,’ which 
does not help us much. Dr Douglas of Gala- 
shiels, he informs us, thought the phrase derived 
from a drinking song with a French refrain, 
‘Hei, toutes tétes, Ho, toutes tétes ;’ but, unfor- 
tunately, it is quite impossible to fit the Doctor's 
verse to the tune. It is more probably derived 
from the Italian musical phraseology, ‘tutta’ and 
‘tutto,’ or their plurals, ‘tutte’ and ‘tutti’— 
technical terms, indicating how the tune should 
be played, frequently seen on music, as well as 
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with their additions of ‘tutta forza’ (loud as pos- 
sible), ‘tutti unisoni,’ &. Such phrases—usually 
written at the top of the page—might easily be 
mistaken for the title to a piece of music, written 
for a lute, or an orchestra of such instruments as 
were used at that time, without any. song-name 
attached to it. The addition of a final ‘e’ to the 
word ‘tutti’ gives it a Scotch character, while we 
have only to prefix the interjection ‘Hey!’ to 
make the metamorphosis from Italian to Scotch 
complete. Our simple exclamatory ‘ Hey !’ 
very wide scope in Scottish poetry. In many o 
our songs it is used to heighten the general effect, 
as naturally as the crack of the finger and thumb 


| 
| 


the first, second, and third —— while the 
fourth is used as a refrain. Perhaps the best- 


known and the most beautiful example of the 
Kyrielle in the language is Dean Milman’s hymn, 
beginning, ‘When our heads are bowed with 
woe.’ 


There has been some difference of opinion as 
to the exact date and circumstances under which 
Burns produced ‘Scots, wha hae,’ arising out 
of a discrepancy between a statement made by 
Burns in a letter to his friend Thomson, and 


haga | statement of quite a different kind made by 
¢ his more intimate friend, John Syme. Mr Syme 
| declares that the 


oem was composed when they 
were riding together through a thunder-storm 
between Kenmare and Gatehouse, in July 1793, 


in the Reel of Tulloch. Like all true idioms, it! and that on the following day Burns gave him 
takes.the colour of its context, hence the variety !a copy of the poem. But the poet, writing to 


of its uses. To those unfortunate persons who 
have been born furth of the realm of Scotland, 
the effect of 

Hey, the bonnie, how, the bonnie, 

Hey, the bonnie briest-knots, 
is simply incommunicable. In another direction 
it exhibits its sly, quizzical, side-glancing quality— 

Hey, how, Johnnie my lad, 

Ye’re no sae kind’s ye should hae been, 
addressed to ‘a cauldrife wooer ;’ which, again, 
is very different from the rousing effect in the 
satirical song of 

Hey ! Johnnie Cope, are ye wauken yet? 


And once more, see how it lends itself to the 
dare-devil abandonment of the old song in Herd’s 
Collection : 
Sing Hey! play up the rinawa’ bride, 
For she has taen the gee. 
Certainly, wherever the ‘tutti, taitie’ came from, 
the ‘ Hey’ was not far to seek. 

Montgomerie’s song was long supposed to be 
lost, until Sibbald, as he tells us himself in his 
Chronicles of Scottish Poetry, was lucky enough to 
find it in a manuscript collection of poems in the 
College Library of Edinburgh, The music which 
Sibbald gives to the old song, although a little 
less ornate, is fundamentally the same air as that 
now in use. 

A hundred years after Montgomerie’s time, the 
tune reappears in a new dress, this time in a 
Jacobite costume, in the toast-song of ‘ Here’s to 
the King, Sir, published in Thomson’s Scottish 
Airs, and containing an allusion to the project 
of Charles XII. of Sweden coming to the help of 
the House of Stuart, which enables us to fix its 
date about 1718. So all the setts of words, from 
first to last, can be sung to the same tune, by 
whatever name we choose to call it. Montgomerie’s 
‘Hey! Now the Day Dawis, of the end of the 
sixteenth century; the Jacobite drinking song 
of the beginning of last century ; as well as the 
‘Scots, wha hae’ of Burns, and Lady Nairne’s 
‘Land o’ the Leal’—both now about a hundred 

ears old—are all fitted to the same frame, 

th musically and metrically. The poems in 
each case are written in the same stanza, that 
known as the Kyrielle, consisting of four lines, 


| 


Thomson a full month after, says that he wrote 
it ‘yesternight.’ The fact that the two friends 
did make the journey, as well as the time and 
vane of it, is not disputed ; and in believing that 

urns was inaccurate, we are only believing in 


| inaccuracies he was continually committing, many 


of them far more ridiculous than this. In one 
ease he sent his friend Thomson a song which 
he declared he had just finisheda—‘ glowing from 
the mint’ were the words he used—while he had 
sent the same poem two years before in a letter 
to Clarinda. There was no intention to misre- 
present matters ; but Burns was careless and for- 
getful about such things, and his pockets as well 
as his brains were kept crammed with song 
material by his indefatigable provider, Mr Thom- 
son, so that he must have had many poems about 
him in every stage of development. Lockhart 
says we have the germ of Burns's ode in the 
rapture he expressed while standing on the field 
of Bannockburn, an eloquent note upon which 
appears in his Journal of August, 1787, six years 
before the poem made its appearance. The poet, 
we must remember, had a reputation for impro- 
vising, which he was vain enough to encourage," 
although he lets us know what care he bestowed 
on his higher efforts ; how, when all his prelim- 
inary cogitation and workings of his bosom were 
over, he retired with his subject ‘to the solitary 
fireside of his study.’ Who now would compare 
any of his admitted impromptus with his finished 
work? Had the poet lived to superintend a final 
edition of his works, he would not have suffered 
them to appear in the same volume with the 
‘Cotter’s Saturday Night,’ ‘Halloween,’ or ‘Tam 
o Shanter.” Poems like ‘Scots, wha hae’ are 
not written off the reel; and when Burns sent ‘ 
it to his friend Thomson, he probably did not 
intend to convey anything more than that he 
had given the final revision, the last touch to 
a poem he had been working on for some time, 
and of which—as we have seen—a prose version 
had been standing ready for use in his Journal 
for six years. The poet gains nothing from those 
worshippers of his who, with more zeal than dis- 
cretion, credit him, in addition to his wonderful 
gifts, with the power of working miracles. 

The tradition that ‘Tam o’ Shanter’ was the 
unpremeditated outcome of a river-side ramble 
in the autumn of 1790 is another example of 
those ridiculous exaggerations, which can be 
abundantly refuted from the poet's own letters. 
The story is mainly supported by ‘the not 
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immaculate M‘Diarmid, as Lockhart calls him, | 
who, on ——- to make the performance more | 
wonderful still, says that the poet wrote the verses | 
‘on the top of a sod-dike’ There is a certain , 
latitude allowed in telling a tale, but a certain 
limitation too. Sir Walter Scott said he never 
heard a story upon which he could not put what 
he called ‘a cockit hat,’ and the ornamentation 
is quite allowable, especially in the hands of a 
master. But we must surely draw the line at 
the ingenuity which, not content with supply-_| 
ing the ‘cockit hat,’ provides also the story 
upon which to put it. In a letter to Alexander 
Cunningham, dated 22d January 1791 (and this 
furnishes an exact parallel to the ‘Scots, wha 
hae’ letter to Thomson), Burns says: ‘I have just 
finished a poem, which you will receive enclosed.’ 
The poem was ‘Tam o’ Shanter,’ and the letter 
scatters to the winds M‘Diarmid and the sod- 
dike tradition. Burns knew well the pains the 

m had cost him. In a letter to Mrs Dunlop 
e says ‘that “Tam o’ Shanter” shows a finishing | 

lish that I despair of ever excelling.’ When 

n Jonson said that a good poet is made as well | 
as born, he might have said the same thing of 
a good poem—that, at all events, was Burns's | 
opinion, Writing to Lady Don, we find him | 
saying: ‘Though the rough material of fine 
writing is undoubtedly the gift of genius, the 
workmanship is as certainly the united effort 
of labour, attention, and pains.’ In fact, there 
is no short cut, no royal road between the incep- 
tion and the completion of any subject upon 
which art is exercised. That Pallas sprung from 
the brain of Jupiter ready armed and complete 
at every point was all very well amongst the 
gols; but the myth has no counterpart in 
humanity. Burns’s traditionary feat on the banks 
of the Nith was impossible not only for him 
but for any poet that ever lived. Neither Dante 
by the Arno nor Shakespeare by the Avon could 
have gone out for a river-stroll and brought back 
in his pocket such a piece of finished art as ‘Tam 
0 Shanter’—one of the masterpieces of the world 
—not less remarkable for its marvellous con- 
struction than for its unrivalled imagery. It 
has the humour of Falstaff and the weird horror 
of the Inferno. 

And so ‘Scots, wha hae,’ like ‘Tam o’ Shanter,’ 
and indeed all Burns’s best work, can easily be 
distinguished by the careful perfection of their 
finish from those other efforts of his which he 
did not think were worth the same labour, Only 
in his case, as in others, where the highest art 
comes into. play, the yarn which appear to 
be the most natural and easy and artless are just 
those upon which the greatest art has been Le- 
stowed. No doubt, then, the story of John Syme 
is a true one, and that when he rode through the 
thunder-storm with his singing and gesticulating 
companion, he heard the first rough murmur of 
that great hyimn which has since become the ‘ Mar- 
seillaise’ of Scotland. The story at all events 
has been accepted by one of his best biographers, 
Lockhart, and by his still more distinguished 
critic, Carlyle, and there it may be safely allowed 
to rest. 

In the history of a tune we occasionally en- 
counter some curious and unsuspected transfor- 
mations, The air usually sung to the Hundredth 


ascribed to Luther, was a love ditty long before 


Psalm, and which has been by some erroneously 


his day. Henry II.’s queen used to sing to him 
her favourite psalm, ‘Rebuke me not in thine 
indignation,’ to a fashionable jig. Our air of 
‘Tutti, taitie’ shows the same curious variety of 
uses, From a quaint old pastoral it passes into 
a boisterous drinking song. Then, from a fierce 
and defiant battle-cry, it seeks rest, as if with 
wearied wing, in the tender pathos of ‘The Land 
o the Leal’ Verily, on the world’s stage, a tune, 
like a man, in its time plays many parts. 
J. BS. 


BLOOD ROYAL* 
CHAPTER XI.—A TRAGEDY OR A COMEDY? 


Wuar happened that night in Faussett’s* rooms 
Dick never knew. He would have given worlds, 
indeed, to have been able to remain in college 
for the evening; but, as ill-luck would have it 
he had an appointment at eight, which he was 
obliged to keep, with a tutor in Oriel. “Twas 
with a very heavy heart, indeed, that he went to 
fulfil-it. He hoped to be back by nine at latest ; 
but the tutor, having nothing else to do, kept 
him engaged over his piece of Latin prose till not 
far from eleven. Oh, how impossible Dick found 
it to concentrate his mind under those painful 
circumstances on the oblique oration and the 
exact use of ut with the indicative, while he 
wondered all the time in his own soul what 
manner of things might be happening mean- 
while at Faussett’s rooms in Durham! The tutor 
had never known his pupil so stupid before ; and 
the more Dick blundered the longer he kept him. 
Once or twice, to be sure, Dick tried hard to get 
away by a desperate hint; but the harder he 
tried, the more determinedly did the tutor resolve 
to detain him. It was unendurable that a young 
man should be so anxious to get away—no doubt 
with the object of going to some silly wine-party 
—that he couldn’t concentrate his mind for a 
single moment on what his teachers told him ! 

At last the piece of Latin prose was finished, 
and Dick felt free to return to Durham. He 
rushed back, all on fire, and made his way at 
once towards Faussett’s windows. He would 
listen beneath them and watch if he could hear 
his father’s voice among the hubbub. There was 
laughing, and talking, and rattling of glasses. 
As he paused, sick at heart, his own college tutor 
passed by, and recognised him with a nod. ‘Oh, 
by the way, Plantagenet,’ he said carelessly, 
‘could you come up with me now to my rooms 
for a minute? I want to have a talk with you 
about that essay of yours yesterday, 

Dick’s heart gave a bound of unspeakable 
terror ; for just at that moment he heard his 
father’s voice, singing, in Faussett’s rooms. ‘I 
beg your pardon, sir, he said timidly, and with 
a terrible effort, for he felt he must do it; 


* Copyright 1892 in the United States of America by the 


Cassell Publishing Company. 
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‘wouldn’t any other time suit you? I—I was 
very anxious to go up to Faussett’s rooms this 
evening.’ 

As he spoke, a peal of laughter resounded from 


the windows above. ‘Jolly good song '—Now, | 


Gillingham! A recitation!’ Dick listened with 
horror. But the tutor looked up and smiled a 
coldly disapproving smile. ‘I don’t think you'll 
miss much,’ he said, in a chilly voice, ‘by not 
going up there this evening. Faussett’s a noisy 


‘tutor in his dismay. ‘I can't stop another 
,minute! I must go! It’s imperative! You 
“tnustn’t try to keep me—I have a_ sufficient 
‘reason. I can’t and won't stop one minute 
longer.’ 

| The tutor had been sitting with his back to 
the window, and was far too much accustomed to 
noise in Faussett’s rooms to attach any import- 
jance to that habitual interruption; but Dick 
spoke so seriously now that he couldn’t pretend 
| not to notice the genuineness of his feeling. He 


ellow. He has too many supper parties. Better concluded Plantagenet must be ill all the time— 


come to my rooms now, and leave him to his 
orgies.’ 

Vhat could poor Dick do? Very shame pre- 
vented him from telling his tutor why he wanted 
to go up to Faussett’s wine-party that night ; so, 


with a sheepish air externally and a burning | 


heart within, he followed his superior up to those 
panelled rooms which would have excited Clar- 
ence’s warmest admiration. For many minutes 
he sat there, by the open window, hearing vague 
sounds now and again that floated across inter- 
mittently from the opposite quad, and totally 
unable to bring his mind to bear on what his 
tutor was saying. At last, quite suddenly, the 
voices ceased: there came a lull in the noise. 
Dick, straining every nerve to hear, caught 
strange sounds that appealed to him far more 
than his tutor’s voice. It was his father speak- 
ing! Unable to contain himself, he turned his 
head towards the window and listened attentively. 
To his surprise and alarm, he could hear Mr 
Plantagenet raising his voice, not in merriment 
now, but in indignant anger. What Faussett and 
his friends might have said or done to rouse the 
poor pitiful oll man, Dick never knew. But 
fallen as he was, Edmund Plantagenet had in 
him still in some ways the feelings of a gentle- 
man ; and it was clear that something had hap- 
pened to hurt and wound them. Dick looked 
out once more. Across the quad, as in a shadow, 
he could see his father rise in the room with an 
angry gesture. He rose so straight and erect that 
for a second Dick felt relieved: all was well in 
that way : at least he was sober! A few minutes 
before, to be sure, he had been staggering and 
unsteady ; but whatever had happened to rouse 
him now had had the effect of immediately sober- 
ing him. He was white with anger. Straight 
as an arrow, he shook his long gray hair fiercely 
off his forehead, and glared with angry eyes at 
Trevor Gillingham. Dick felt so much by the 
mere outline of his figure in dark avainst the 
blinding lamplight. What he said, Dick couldn’t 


hear; but the voice in which he said it was, 


one of mingled contempt and bitter indignation. 
Dick was surprised to see so much fire in hi< 
father’s eye ; to hear so much manly indignation 
in his father’s voice. Mr Plantagenet raised his 
hand for a moment full in front of the window ; 
then he turned away angrily towards the door 
behind him. Gillingham, with a frightened air, 
tried to interpose himself in the way and stop 
him from departing. But Mr Plantagenet would 
not be stopped. He walked over to the door, 
upright, without flinching or staggering, and 
turned the handle without a seconds hesitation. 
He looked as if he had never had a single glass 
of sherry. Dick could stand it no longer. ‘1 
beg your pardon, sir, he cried, turning to the 


| which accounted for his dullness—and wondered 


he hadn’t had the sense to say so earlier. ‘Qh, 


| certainly,’ he answered, rising. ‘You can go, if 
you like, I’m sorry I kept you. Come up again 
' to-morrow and we’ll talk this over.’ 

But as he said it, from Faussett’s rooms there 
came a deadly hush, as all the noisy lads became 
“aware of the gravity of the situation. Gilling- 
ham, thoroughly frightened at the turn things 
were taking, stood forward to stop the old man 
from leaving. ‘I beg your pardon, Mr Planta- 
_ genet,’ he said with a very red face. ‘I’m sorry 
| T’ve hurt your feelings. I’m sure I didn’t mean 
it. I wanted rather to offer you a delicate com- 
a by that slight recitation from Barry 

Neville’s works. I—I meant no imputation of 
~ sort upon your present position.’ 

ut Edmund Plantagenet was too wroth for 
words. Something had happened that stung the 
old man back into self-respect at once—a stray 
flash of self-respect that revealed to him, as it 
were, all his habitual degradation. He motioned 
aside the Born Poet with a stately wave of the 
hand. Then, with a profound bow, that had 
nothing of the dancing-master in it, but a great 
deal of the angry courtesy of fifty years since, he 
shut the door sternly in the young man’s face, 
and turned to descend the winding stone stair- 
case. 

For a moment there was silent dismay in the 
room as Mr Plantagenet’s footsteps died away 
through the quadrangle. Then Faussett spoke. 
‘I’m afraid we’ve done it now,’ he said with a 
scared white face, turning round to the awed 
and speechless company. ‘He seems very much 
roused. I hope he won't go and do himself any 
mischief.’ 

‘I fancy not,’ Trevor Gillingham answered, 
trying to seem unconcerned, for he had been in 
some ways the chief offender. ‘By George, I 
wouldn’t have believed the old man had so much 
dignity left in him. It was almost worth while 
doing it to see how he bridled up and became a 
man in a moment. There was a touch of King 
Lear in the grand way he blustered. I liked to 
see him do it; though it’s only a dying flicker 
of what was once a gentleman. He could write 
well once, and I know by heart several other 
pieces of his.’ 

‘I don’t quite like it, Faussett interposed. 
‘You carried the joke a little bit too far, you 
know, Gillingham ; made him feel too acutely 
the great gulf fixed between lis past and his 
present. I’m almost afraid he may do himself 
some injury.’ 

Gillingham shared that fear in his heart— 


which was an excellent reason for pretending to 


laugh at it. ‘Oh, no danger,’ he answered smiling. 


‘He’s a bit excited now; but he’s sobered for 
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the moment ; that’ll soon pass off again. By the | quite cool and collected-like. If youll excuse 


time he’s down the stairs, he'll forget all about 


it, and come up smiling to-morrow morning. | 


He’s too far gone for real remorse. This is a 
temporary outbreak of spleen and self-reproach ; 
it never lives long in a temperament like his. 
He’ll be laughing and talking in an hour, I'll 
bet you, at some bar in Oxford.’ 

Even as he spoke, the door opened, with a 
very slight knock, and all unannounced, Richard 
Plantagenet entered, pale and trembling. 

‘My father !’ he cried, looking round the room 
anxiously with a restless glance. ‘What have 
you done with my father? I heard his voice 
just now as I passed outside, and I’ve come up 
to look for him.’ Then he turned to Gillingham 
with an accusing face. ‘Where is he?’ he asked 
once more, gazing round him in dismay, for a 
deadly silence reigned, and never in his life 
before had he heard such a ring in Edmund 
Plantagenet’s voice as he had heard that evening. 
‘What have you been doing in these rooms to- 
night with him ?’ 

Gillingham hesitated. Dick’s pallor and ear- 
nestuess produced a deep and instantaneous effect 
upon him. He was afraid to speak. But Faus- 
sett, as the founder of the feast, stood forward 
manfully. ‘Mr Plantagenet has been spending 
the evening in my rooms as my guest,’ he 
answered as politely and unconcernedly as pos- 
sible. ‘But fre’s just left now; I wonder vou 


didn’t meet him ; I fancy he’s gone home direct | 


to his own lodgings,’ 

Dick drew back in horror, and glanced from 
one to another of the abashed conspirators in 
silent misery. They quailed before his eye, but 
none of them said anything. Dick didn’t delay 
a moment. He knew from the sound of his 
father’s voice something very unwonted and 
terrible had happened. Though he hadn’t ‘caught 
a single word of what was said in the room, he 
had seen the faces and heard the tones, and never 
before in his life had he known those lips speak 
out with such pathetic and offended dignity. He 
trembled for the result of so strange an adven- 
ture. 

There was no time to be lost, however. The 
situation was critical. With a burning heart he 
rushed back to the porter’s lodge. The big gate 
was shut and locked. He beat his fist against it 
helplessly. ‘For Heaven’s sake,’ he cried with 
wild fervour, ‘let me out, I implore you! Let 
me out, let me out, or [ can’t answer for the 
consequences !’ 

‘Very sorry, sir,’ the porter answered with 
official calmness, rattling the keys in his hand, 
‘but I can’t possibly do it. The clock’s gone 
eleven. Can't allow any gentleman out now 
without leave from the Dean, sir’ 

‘Then Heaven save him!’ Dick cried, wringing 
his hands in terror; ‘for if he goes out alone 
like that in such a state of mind, Heaven ouly 
knows what on earth may become of him !? 

The porter was a man of the world, accustomed 
to the ways of the Oxford undergraduate, and he 
entered at once into the nature of the situation. 
‘Beg pardon, sir,’ he answered cheerfully, touch- 
ing his hat as he spoke, ‘If you mean thie 
elderly gentleman with the gray hair, from Mr 
Fanssett’s rooms, as has just gone out, he won't 
come to no harm. He seemed to me to walk 


my saying it, sir, he was perfectly sober.’ 

But Dick turned and rushed wildly in an 
agony of suspense to his own rooms in the Back 
Quad. There he spent a sleepless night in un- 
a misery. He would have given any- 
thing on earth if only he had dared to ask for 
leave to go out of college. But how ask for it 
even, witliout seeming to reflect on his own 
father’s character ? 

(To be continued.) 


TULLE AND ITS GOVERNMENT 
FACTORIES OF ARMS. 


AccorpING to an Italian folk-tale, a fairy god- 
mother asked a woman to whose child she had 
stood sponsor whether she should endow the boy 
with wealth or honours or promise him a beau- 
tiful wife. ‘Give him Impudence,’ answered the 
mother, ‘and everything else will come into his 
hands—wealth, honours, and a beautiful woman.’ 
The Sieur Martial Fénis de Lacombe, Procureur 
du Roy, and President of Tulle in the seventeenth 
century, was certainly richly endowed with that 
most precious gift of impudence. He drove the 
inhabitants almost into riot by his exactions, but 
cowed them by his unblushing effrontery. He 


‘made his own fortune; but it must be allowed 


that he conferred on his native city a benefit that 
is bearing fruit to the present day. 

Tulle in the middle ages had been noted for its 
arquebuse-makers ; the place was well calculated 
by nature for the manufacturing of arms. It had 
iron mines in the mountains of Lower Limousin, 
vast forests of oak to supply charcoal, splendid 
nut-trees of which to fashion stocks, quarries of 
whetstone, and masses of clay for castings. The 
Sieur Fénis had his armourer’s shop and factory 
in 1698; then he married an_ heiress, the 
daughter of a paper-maker at Souillac, close to 
Tulle, and for a while he made paper as well as 
arms. But.the Sieur had a soul that was not con- 
tent with such a limited sphere of business, and 
as Procureur du Roy he thought he saw his way to 
doing something on a very large scale indeed. By 


some means—it is not certain how—he obtained 
Government orders for firearms for the fleet, and 
very speedily he obtained the monopoly of sup- 
‘plying the fleet with arms, The methods of 
‘manufacture hitherto adopted by the armourers 
of Tulle were not perfect, and the Sieur induced 
skilled workmen to come to him from Liége, so 
‘as to introduce all the improvements known to 
‘the Liégeois armourers. The Sieur now under- 
took voyages to all the Government colonies and 
_ stations. He was several times in the Mediter- 
/ranean; he crossed the Atlantic to Canada, and 
‘contrived to supply the forts under the French 
everywhere with his weapons manufactured at 
Tulle. 
| The paper-mill at Souillac was now trans- 
formed. The water-wheel was retained ; and the 
ponds of the little river Céronne were employed 
in the polishing of gun-barrels instead of the 
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conversion of rags into pulp. The business of the 
Sieur Fénis de Lacombe was now in full swing. 
He assumed for his factory the title of the ‘Royal 
Manufactory of Arms,’ without any patent to 


in Tulle in a manner most insufferable to the 
inhabitants. Pretending that he was armed with 
royal authority to press men and beasts, and 
quarter workmen where he would, he seized on 
the Iforses and mules of the carriers and laded 
them with firearms, which he despatched to the 
arsenals. If he paid an indemnity, it was such 
asum as he himself chose to fix. His men way- 
laid travellers, cut the girths and cords that 
bound their packages on the beasts of burden, 
left the travellers distracted with their goods on 
the high-road, and drove away their beasts to be 
laden with his stores. If they protested—*De 
part le Roy’ was his answer. He cut down trees 
for gun-stocks and oak for charcoal where he 
would, in the parks of the gentry and the forests 
of the communes, and no redress was to be had. 
He acted ‘de part-le Roy.’ He quartered his 
foreign workmen in the houses of the citizens 
without leave, and fixed the price at which they 
were to be entertained, No one had the courage 
to ask to see his patent authorising him to use 
such high-handed powers, and no one doubted 
that the title of ‘Manufacture Royale d’Armes’ 
given to his shops was justified. 

“Unable always to supply orders as rapidly as 
was required, he entered—so it is asserted—into 
secret negotiation with the Superintendent of the 
genuine Royal factory at Saint-Etienne, got a 
number of weapons there made at Government 
cost transferred to himself, put his own mark on 
them, and sold them to the Government as his 
own manufacture. 

It is not at all surprising that by this means 
the Sieur de Lacombe realised a large fortune, 
and was able tu buy up large encumbered estates 
in the neighbourhood of Tulle; and that his son, 
Jean Martial de Fénis, was able to contract a 
marriage with a lady of the old and proud noblesse 
of Normandy, Charlotte de Charmois, and to tack 
on to his name the title of de Victour from a 
seigneurial estate his father had bought. 

Martial de Fénis de Lacombe died in 1729, 
and his factories passed to his widow and his 
brother Gabriel, provost of the Cathedral, till 
his son came of age to carry them on himself. 
Jean took to the making of cannon in 1770, and 
secured for his factory the royal patent; and a 
royal inspectér, the Baron d’Escordal, was ap- 
pointed to control the output. But the Fénis 
family were by no means the sole makers of 
arms in Tulle; a large clan of the name of 
,Pauphille made guns for the chase at Tulle of 
two sizes—single-barrelled, which went in com- 
merce by the name of ‘grand Tulle’ and ‘petit 
Tulle.” These were largely exported to Canada, 


authorise him so to do, and he made his will felt | 


still possesses them as relics of their fore. 
fathers. 

To return to the factory that was now royal, 
With the Revolution it passed through a period 
of great fluctuation of prosperity. A law of 1792 

laced all factories of arms under a Commission : 
in 1804 they were put into the hands of the 
Minister of War. In 1793 the Comité de Salut 
Public was empowered to cut trees in the woods 
of the emigrant landowners, to turn what build- 
ings were desirable into arsenals, and to convert 
every father of a family into an armourer. The 
number of workmen rose in the factory at Tulle 
from two hundred and thirty-seven to six hun- 
dred and sixty-nine, and of these fourteen were 
women. In 1791-92 the factory at Souillac turned 
out 14,127 guns, on an average five hundred per 
month. At present, the factories have been 
reconstructed and greatly extended. There are 
two, one at Souillac, and another at Laguenne, 
two suburbs of Tulle; and there are worksho 
in the town for the making of stocks, &c. The 
number of workmen now engaged varies from 
| 1500 to 3000, At Souillac the rifling and polish- 
\ing of the guns take place. The buildings 
| occupy the entire bed of the valley between 
mountains clothed in forest of pine, oak coppice, 
and chestnuts. The modest factory of the Sieur 
remains, or a portion of it, incorporated in the 
modern buildings. 

Tulle itself is a singular old town; it lies in 
a tortuous glen, clustered about some rocks and 
hills, that start out of the valley bottom beside 
the river Corréze. The highest of these hills, 
one fortified by nature, was the stronghold of the 
ancient Gaulish inhabitants. It is now the 
cemetery ; but to the east may still be traced 
some of the ancient ramparts that have not been 
enclosed for the graveyard. 

The Cathedral is of fine-grained granite, of the 
twelfth century, begun in bold style, carried up to 
a gallery below the clerestory, and then finished 
‘off in a feeble and inexpressive fashion. The 
church has a tower and spire at the west end, all 
of granite, and not remarkably good. The tran- 


| septs and choir were pulled down at the Revolu- 


tion, as they projected towards the river, and 
made the way contracted and inconvenient. 
second church is that of St John the Baptist, 
of the thirteenth century, very badly treated 
externally. A curious twelfth-century octagonal 
church les to the north of the town, and seems 
to have been originally a baptistery. Later, it 
became the church of the Carmelites, The days 
of costume for men and women are over ; the 
old Limousin head-dress is no longer seen; but 
there is something picturesque in the long dark 
flowing cloaks of the women, with their hoods, 
very much resembling those worn by the Flemish 
women of Bruges and Antwerp. 

What would have become of Tulle but for the 
Sieur de Lacombe? Without the national manu- 
factories of arms, it would have nothing on 
which to live. Dead and sleepy and behind the 
rest of the world it is now. It would surely have 
dwindled to nothingness but for his high-handed 
conduct, his impudence, his energy, and assurance. 
And so it has come about that out of considerable 
wrong done in one quarter of a century, great 
good has sprung during two ; and that Tulle will 


where many an old French Canadian family 
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remain the great national factory of arms for 
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France for some time to come is certain, for no 
place is more central, less accessible to an invader, 
and more naturally protected against invasion by 
its granite mountain walls. 


BABY JOHN.* 
CHAPTER VII.—RETURN, 


Come, 
I'll fill your grave up; stir; 
Nay, come away ; 
Bequeath to death your numbness, 
For from death 
Dear life redeems you. 
SHAKESPEARE, 


A FortNiGut later John Craddock got out of the 
train at Beston. He had come direct there on 
landing at Liverpool, without going to Felsby or 
communicating with any one there. If Lucy had 
been living, he would have done this, and there 
was a kind of dreary satisfaction in going direct 
to Lucy dead. He had the little box with the 
earrings in his breast pocket. He wondered so 
often if she would have liked them, or if they 
would have shared the fate of the other trinkets 
he had given her. He would have liked to slip 
them into her dead hand, for no one else should 


dead leaves, those bare furrows, were like his 
life with its withered hopes, and the approaching 
winter of lonely old age. 

It was evening when he reached Beston ; but 
though it was lighted with not very brilliant oil- 
lamps instead of the lovely May sunshine, the 
little station brought back vividly his parting 
with his wife. Oh, if only he had known that 
it was the last time he should see her! Why did 
he not let the train go, and stop with her, turn 
back to the little lodgings, and take Baby John 
in his arms, and begin the new life from: that 
day? What did the most important business in 
the world signify, compared with a life’s happi- 
ness? Perhaps if he had been there he might 
have prevented the illness that had stricken her 
down in her health and strength. He felt as if, 
had he been there, nothing could have harmed 
her, that his love could have protected her from 
the arrow that flieth by night, or the sickness 
that destroyeth in the noonday. 

‘Where to, sir?’ the porter asked, as he took 
John Craddock’s portmanteau, the only luggage 


wear them, but he would be too late even for | 


this, for the funeral would have been a week ago 
and more in the little churchyard at Beston. | 


through the window at Lucy and Baby John, the 
little rough church with a stumpy tower, and 
under its shadow a few clustered graves, some 
with rude headstones, but most with merely 
green mounds, He would rather think of her 
lying there than in the crowded cemetery outside 
Felsby, and he tried to picture the funeral where 
George Mills and Alice Reynolds would have 
been the only mourners, for his mother was too 
rheumatic to manage the journey; and he re- 
membered sadly that she had never taken to 
Lucy, and that he had not gone the right way 
to work to make her do so. Perhaps Alice might 


he fancied she would have done so, she was so 


through that separation he had insisted on, when 
she might well have thought that it was Lucy’s 
own doing. He determined that Alice should 
never want a friend or a home ; and if she would, 
as he had little doubt, consent to take care of 
Baby John, she should have it all as she liked 
best, for Lucy’s sake. 


he travelled across England towards Beston ; as 


the little place with that new, warm feeling for 


forth such bright flowers of hope and anticipation. 
The trees, which were then putting on their 
tender young foliage, were now showing signs of 
autumn’s touch, golden and crimson and russet ; 
and the cornfields, which had been displaying 
that rare vivid green in May, were bare stubble 
or ploughed land ; and under the hedgerows and 
trees lay heaps of dead leaves. 

John Craddock, as he gazed dully on the land- 
scape from the railway carriage, felt as if those 


* Copyright 1892 in the United States of America by Roberts 
Brothers. 


) la 
remembered passing it that night when he looked reo 


taken out of the train, Mr Craddock being the 
‘only passenger. ‘The ’bus don’t meet the trains, 
/now the season’s done and all the holiday folks 
\left. But if you’re going to the Seaview I'll just 
| carry it round,’ , 

Mr Craddock had not thought where he would 
o, having an indistinct feeling that he was going 
re-lighted room where Lucy sat, an 


which meant home to him ; but he let the porter 
take the portmanteau to the Seaview, and followed 
slowly the man’s brisk footsteps. There was no 
gas in Beston ; but it was not dark, for a great 
white moon was riding through the clouds, and 
drawing a broad silver line on the quiet sea, 
which sighed softly and sadly on the beach, 
drawing back with a hush lest it should wake 
the sleepers. 


The church stands a little higher than the rest 


of the place, so that, from the churchyard, you 
see, over he: terrace of houses in front, a wide 
‘| stretch of sea. 
have carried Baby John to his mother’s funeral ; though it was by no means the shortest to the 
Seaview, and the porter carrying the 
fond of Lucy, a very true friend, faithful to her glanced round over his shoulder, thinking he had 
mistaken his way, being a stranger to the 
place. 


Mr Craddock took this . way, 


rtmanteau 


How quiet it was! The whole place might have 


been dead as well as Lucy for all the sound there 
was ; only the ‘Hush, hush’ of the sea, which 
seemed to intensify ag stillness. He found his 
: : way to the new-made grave; it was not turfed 
It was a beautiful, bright September day as yet, but‘he could see in the clear moonlight that 
f ‘¢, | there were flowers on it, and he imagined how 
bright as that day four months ago when he left Alice brought Baby Sebe, thane every day. 


It seemed almost more impossible to believe 


his wife and child that had grown and brought that Lucy was dead, now that he was standing by 


her grave, than it had been when the telegram 
first came, or during the voyage home. The 
loss seemed more terrible, more unbearable, more 
unbelievable ; his whole soul rose up in passion- 
ate, despairing protest as he stretched out his 
empty, yearning arms over his young wife’s grave, 
crying to the God above that great, quiet vault 
of indigo sky, beyond that great dark stretch of 
sea with the long silver line of moonlight on it, 
‘Oh, give her back to me!’ A passionate, self- 


willed, undisciplined prayer, without the resig- 
nation and submission to the Divine will that all 
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prayers should have; and yet, it may be, such !again in your life, and 1’d thought 1’d cried all 
prayers find their way to the throne of grace, and my tears away for Alice. And he’d brought a 
their unworthiness is forgiven for the sake of | workbox for her, such a beauty! she would have 
their heart-broken reality. But the great white been that pleased! I can’t help hoping as she 
moon above looked quietly down on his grief, knows about it with the sandal-wood as smells 
aud the waves on the beach only answered with lovely, and the red silk inside. And she’d think 
their gentle ‘ Hush, hush.’ _ such a lot of its coming from him. And them 
When John Craddock left the churchyard, he earrings too! they’d have been just the very 
turned his steps almost involuntarily to Mrs | ones she’d have chosen, if she and me had been 
Tripp’s cottage. He did not mean to go in and | standing outside Percy’s window and choosing 
see Alice and the baby to-night; to-morrow out which we’d have when our ships came in, 
would be soon enough to hear all particulars and | Leastways, she’d have chosen them for me, for 
make any arrangements for the future; but he | she always chose the prettiest as she’d like me to 
thought he would just walk past the house and have, and then the next prettiest for herself; it 
recall once more the scene he had looked at four was always that way, bless her! And so, Baby 
months ago. The moon was hidden behind a John, that’s why I’ve got ’em on now, though I[ 
bank of clouds, and as he turned the corner he know as they don’t go with crape, to please her— 
saw that now, as on that evening, light was and to please him.’ 
streaming from the little window on to the small = It was Alice who was taken. She had been 
garden, where marigolds and asters had taken the failing all through that bright summer, though 
place of wall-flower. Lucy, with all the blindness of love, could not 
It gave him a pang, half pleasure, half pain, | see it. But at last the weakness and shortness 
that this should be so, and as he came up to the | of breath grew so painfully apparent, that a 
house and laid his hand on the palings, he shut | doctor was called in. 
his eyes and conjured up every detail of that! ‘Don’t tell her,’ Alice panted, reading her 
scene—the firelight shining on the white cloth, sentence on his kind, grave face. ‘Don’t tell 
and the tea-things on the table pushed back out her; maybe I’ll live till her husband comes 
of the way; the pictures on the wall, the big home. It won’t be long now.’ 
shells on the mantel-piece, the baby’s cradle by | Perhaps this was the least kind thing that 
the fireside, and Lucy sitting in the low chair Alice ever did in her life, for in her wish to spare 
witlr the baby on her lap and Alice kneeling Lucy the anxiety and dread, she prepared a 
in front. How vividly he remembered it all! It | crushing blow for her, that, when it fell, seemed 
cost him an effort to open his eyes to look on | to overwhelm her with its suddenness. 
the changed reality. ‘I’m sure she’s better, she used to say.—‘ Don’t 
And then his heart seemed to stop beating, and _ you feel a bit stronger, Alice? You're not near 
he clutched at the railings for support. Could so tired to-night.—She really seemed to relish 
vivid memory produce such strange hallucina- | that bit of chicken for her dinner.’ 
tions? Were his eyes playing him false? Was) ‘It’s only faintness!’ she kept declaring to 
his head going wrong! For it seemed to him | the very end, when the life was ebbing so gently 
that he saw Lucy there sitting before the fire away. ‘She’s asleep,’ she whispered, with great, 
with Baby John on her lap—Lucy, who had been wide eyes of mixed entreaty and defiance at Mrs 
dead a fortnight, whose grave he had seen not | Tripp, as they laid the wasted form back on the 
ten ininutes ago in the moonlight ! pillows, with that look of ineffable peace on the 
He tried to collect his thoughts, to pull himself | face which there is no mistaking. 
together, to shake off this curious impression ; he | When she realised what had happened, she was 
stamped his foot on the ground, he clenched his | prostrated ; so entirely so, that kind, old Mrs 
hands, he rubbed his eyes. And then he looked ripp took matters into her own hands and tele- 
again through the little window, and again he | graphed to Felsby: ‘The poor young lady died 
seemed to see his wife with the child in her this morning. Come atonce.’ And George Mills, 
arms, _who knew nothing of Alice or of her illness, and 
The child was sleeping, and she was leaning only knew that Lucy was staying at Beston for 
forward and looking into the fire with sad, wist- her health, concluded that it was she who had 
ful eyes, and thoughtfully turning the thick died, and, before starting for Beston, sent the 
wedding-ring on her finger. As he watched her telegram to Mr Craddock. Of course, directly he 
in stunned, incredulous silence, she got up and reached Beston, he discovered the terrible mis- 
laid the sleeping child in the cradle; and the take he had made, and did not lose a minute in | 
movement seemed to break the spell that kept despatching another telegram, which reached the 
him, and the next minute he was in the room, hotel before Mr Craddock was out of sight of 
with Lucy in his arms, and warm, living arms land, and this was followed by a letter containing 
round his neck. | all articulars ; for, as I have said, his return 
‘Dear heart! how he cried,’ Lucy used to tell to England was not expected for another two 
Baby John—for, now Alice was gone, there was months. 
no one to whom she could talk of her husband, | But John Craddock thought that that fort- 
though nowadays she could always talk to him. night’s suffering was more than repaid by the 
‘I'd never have dreamed that he’d have cared so clasp of his wife’s living, yes, and loving arms 
much, and I’d never seen a man cry before, and round‘his neck. For Alice he always cherished 
it did make me feel funny, and yet I was that! a grateful and tender memory. ‘She gave you 
glad, Baby John, that I couldn’t help crying too ; , back to me, my darling,’ he used to say, ‘three 
so there were a pair of sillies of us. It was a times. First when she came that evening when 


good thing, Baby Jolin, that you was asleep, or | you lay dying. Yes, the doctor had just been 


you’d never have honoured your father or mother , breaking to me that I must be prepared for the 
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worst, but you came back for her. And then, 
do you know, I think she and Baby John to- 
gether made you like me, gave me back a little of 
my wife’s love, which seemed gone, even if I had 
ever had it. And third—I know it’s my fancy, 
but I cannot get it out of my head, that you 
really died that day, only Alice took your place, 
and gave you back to me.’ 

‘She’d have done it and welcome, Alice would,’ 
Lucy always answered. 


THE END. 


ST MICHAEL’S DAY AND BIRD. 


Tue festival of St Michael and all the Holy 
Angels is one of those days which both the 
Eastern and the Western branches of the Christian 
Church agree to observe as one of high holiday. 
Why the Archangel Michael should be selected 
thus to head the celestial hierarchy is obscure, 
for his theological attributes are not clearly 
defined ; but it appears that the term ‘saint’ was 
first applied to him in the reign of Constantine 
the Great, who built a magnificent church at 
a short distance from Constantinople, and dedi- 
cated it to St Michael. 

In the Roman calendar the rigid observance 
of the festival was first decreed, in the year 606, 


by Pope Boniface III., although the day appears | 
to have been kept quite a century and a half. 
In his exposition of the Book of Common — 
Prayer, Wheatley says, referring to the subject: | 
‘The feast of St Michael and all Angels is. 
observed that men may know what benefits are | 


earlier. 


derived from the ministry of angels.’ 


Michaelmas Day is known to most of us as one | 


of the quarter days upon which rent is due, 
if not actually paid; and it has also been set 


apart from very early times, both in England | 


and in other countries, as the day for the annual 
election of many civil and municipal officers ; 
and the reason commonly given is that Severy 
man has his guardian angel, who attends him 
from the cradle to the grave, from the moment 
of his coming to the moment of his going out of 
life.’ 

The ecclesiastical origin of the day troubles 
the average Briton but little. If he observe the 
festival at all, it is rather as a matter of prac- 
tice than of principle ; and the custom which he 
regularly follows, with all a Briton’s pertinacity, 
is that of eating his Michaelmas goose. Sundry 
and divers reasons have been assigned for the 
custom. The true one is probably the somewhat 
unromantic fact that the goose is in her prime 
at this season, She has gleaned amongst the 
harvest stubble for several weeks, and is fat and 
tender. There is a well-known tradition that 
Queen Elizabeth received the glad news of the 
defeat and destruction of the Invincible Armada 
while dining upon goose on the 29th of September 
1588, and that, to commemorate the victory, Her 


wards, a roasted goose should be served at her 


table upon the anniversary of the day. The tale 
may be true; but history is made up of doubts, 
and, as the Armada was defeated in the last 
days of July and the beginning of August, it 
does seem strange—while making every allowance 
for defective postal communication, and for the 
difference between the old style and the new 
—that Good Queen Bess should have remained 
in ignorance of her great deliverance for so long 
a period. Unfortunately, too, for the legend, 
our feudal records contain references to the 
custom at a period long anterior to that of the 
Tudor sovereigns. Blount, in his Ancient Tenures 
of Lands, and Customs of Manors, gives one such 
instance. ‘Among other services,’ he says, ‘John 
de la Hay was bound to render to William 
Barnaby, Lord of Lastres, in the county of Here- 
ford, for a parcel of the demesne land, one goose 
fit for the lord’s dinner on the feast of St Michael 
the Archangel, and this was as early as the tenth 
year of King Edward IV,’ 

Certain animals have characters ascribed to 
them, whether for good or for evil, which 
tliey very little deserve, and foremost among 
these unfortunate creatures stands the goose. 


Gross stupidity and overweening vanity are 
the qualities with which this much-decried 
biped is commonly credited. It is not a little 
remarkable, however, that the reputation of being 
the fool of the animal family has only been 
attached to the goose in comparatively modern 
times. Among the ancients, the goose was cele- 
brated and even worshipped for her beauties and 
many prominent virtues. We have all read how 
the vigilant watch of the cackling sentinels once 
_ saved old Rome, and of the divine honours paid 
to the birds by the grateful citizens. Pliny 
praises the goose for her modesty, which, he 
, States, is her most conspicuous characteristic ; 
and, he remarks, ‘one might almost be tempted 
to think that these creatures have an appreciation 
of wisdom, for it is said that one of them was 
| the constant companion of the peripatetic philo- 


/sopher Lycades, and would never leave him, 
either in public or when at the bath, by night 


,or by day.’ When this sagacious bird paid the 
debt of nature, her sorrowing master conferred 
upon her the highest honours in his power ; her 
_ funeral was splendid and costly. Scaliger declares 
that the goose is the very emblem of carefulness. 
She physics herself as soon as she feels unwell, 
-and never passes under an arch without bowing 
her head, thus preventing the possibility of an 
accident. nelle writer, who evidently had 
no love for geese, thus expresses himself: ‘She 
hath a great opinion of her own stature, especially 
if she be in the company of the rest of her 
‘neighbours and fellow-gossippes, the ducks and 
| hennes, at a harvest feast ; for then if she enter 
into the Hall there, as high and wide as the 
_Doore is, she will stoop, for fear of breaking her 
head.’ He continues: ‘At a Wake, when they 
assemble themselves together at a town-greene, 
then they sing their Ballets, and lay out such 
throats as the country fiddlers cannot be heard.’ 
As an instance of the sagacity of the goose, one 
legend relates, that when a flock crosses Mount 
| Taurus, where eagles abound, each individual 
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carries a stone in its beak, and so prevents its 
tongue from making its presence known to the 
enemy by any involuntary hissing, or thoughtless 
cackle to a fellow-traveller. 

In former times, no higher compliment could 
be paid to a man than to compare him with 
this model bird. We read that St Quintin was 
so remarkable for his chastity, vigilance, and 
sobriety, that the Bishop of Vienne stated in 
his eulogy that the departed holy man was very 
similar to a goose. 

It was long a belief that the physical, mental, 
and moral qualities of mankind were intimately 
connected with his food, and savage nations often 
eat the flesh and drink the blood of their slain 
enemies and of the fiercer beasts of prey, in order 
to obtain their strength and courage. The flesh 
of doves, hares, and deer was thought to cause 
gentleness, timidity, and equanimity of mind ; 
while the Egyptians ate goose-flesh to stimulate 
the activity of their brains. An English poet 
writes, in reference to the goose : 

Her brains, with salt and pepper if you blend 
And eat, they will the understanding mend, 
Her lungs and liver, into powder dried, 

And, fasting, in an ass’s milk applied, 

Is an experienced cordial for the spleen. 

A medieval physician prescribed, as a remedy 
for convulsions, a compound of goose-grease, spice, 
and roasted cat, the latter animal being associated 
with the former probably on account of its 
proverbial air of composure and its placid de- 
meanour. 

In some parts of England, geese are still kept 
with the cattle, the association being considered 
most beneficial to the mothers of the herd. In 
other parts they are supposed to cure hydrophobia, 
and to protect packs of ano against the spread 
of rabies. We thus see that the bird was for- 
merly esteemed rather for its moral virtues and 
medicinal properties than for its real gastronomic 
excellences. 

The goose is perhaps the only animal in whom 
disease is deliberately induced to increase its 
value as an edible commodity. The well-known 
~ de foie gras of Strasburg is made from goose 
ivers in a state of morbid development, caused 
by excessive over-feeding, and a forced and in- 
active exposure to artificial heat. 

In France, the goose is eaten upon St Martin’s 
Day, and a curious legend is related to account 
for the custom. Martin was a native of Hungary, 
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Frenchman dines on roast goose. He thus marks 
his disapproval of the perfidious conduct of the 
animal, and keeps green the memory of the 
saint. 


THE BLACK-LETTER BROADSHEET. 


I HAVE always had a great horror of circumstan- 
tial evidence. Now and then it has fallen to my 
lot to serve on juries at assizes or petty sessions, 
and on these occasions I have sometimes had to 
deal with cases where the evidence against the 
accused persons was built up bit by bit until 
it seemed conclusive. My fellow-jurors usually 
made up their minds as readily in such cases as 
in those where testimony was direct ; but they 
never succeeded in power me to agree toa 
verdict. I daresay I was often laughed at and 
ridiculed, but that mattered nothing. I-had a 
very good reason for refusing to convict on cir- 
cumstantial evidence only, and it was on that 
account that I steadily refused to assume the 
guilt of a man who seemed to be guilty, but who 
might nevertheless be innocent of the charge laid 
against him. 

I have all my life been a student, devoted to 
books and to literary research, and when I was 
quite a young man my special form of pleasure 


| was the unearthing of anything in the shape of 


black-letter folios, pamphlets, or tracts. In my 
own modest way I had quite a decent collection 
of this sort of literature by the time I came of 
age, and every separate volume or tract in it had 
been collected by myself. I had unearthed my 
treasures from all sorts of places: some from 
between the a of dirty and dog’s-eared 
volumes picked up on old bookstalls ; some from 
old houses in the country ; others from sales 
at which neither bookseller nor antiquary was 
present to dispute the prize with me. I was very 
proud of my little collection, and would not have 
sold it for its weight in gold. My one aim in 
life at that time, in fact, was to add to it, and 
I was always on the ouitlook for any rare volume 
that promised to enrich my stores. 

In fhe summer of the year 1861 I was staying 
at a little village in the West Riding of York- 
shire, whither 1 had gone for the sake of fresh 
air, solitude, and such other delights asthe 


country can give. I had my black-letter collec- 
tion with me in my lodgings, together with a 


and after a series of marvellous adventures, ! small library of my favourite authors, and in 
finally settled down as a hermit, and resided in this congenial company I was never at a loss 
a cave near Tours, of which place he became for occupation and amusement. I suppose the 
bishop. In addition to the raging of the heathen, villagers soon heard of my bookish pursuits, for 


he was greatly persecuted by a number of evil- 
minded geese, who annoyed him in every possible 
way; and at last an irreverent gander actually 
preached in opposition to the saint, who was 
vexed, as he said, to an extent to which a saint 
ought not to be vexed. Disgusted beyond all 
endurance, he retreated to his cave. To his con- 
sternation, he found that during his absence it 


-had been occupied by a goose, who was now 


making energetic arrangements for rearing a 
young family. This was toomuch. The enraged 
celibate made a hearty dinner of the sacrilegious 
bird, and being accustomed to hermit’s fare only, 
specdily died from indigestion. 


On each succeeding anniversary of the day, the 


they bestowed upon me the name of ‘ t’ owd-book 
man,’ and looked at me with considerable wonder. 
They themselves had old books in their “:rm- 
houses and cottages, and let me overhaul them 
gladly ; but though many of them were curious 
and rare, I found nothing in my own special 
line. 

One evening, however, as I was sitting in my 
lodgings reading John Lilly’s Euphues for the 
fiftietly time, my landlady ushered in a young 
man whom I knew as John Burton, a stout farm- 
labourer. He stood inside the door twirling his 


cap and staring at the books around him. 
*Good-evening, John,’ said I. 
for you?’ 


‘What can I do 
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‘You’re varry fond o’ owd bocks, aren’t you, ' Now, I knew a good deal about that particular 
mestur ?’ said John in reply. | broadsheet. A copy of it had been sold at 
‘Certainly I am,’ I replied, wondering what he Quaritch’s only a few months previously which 
meant. ‘Yes, very fond indeed,’ * was supposed to be absolutely unique. It had 
‘I thowt,’ said John, ‘’at you’d happen hev no fetched a tremendous price—four hundred and 
objection to buy two or three owd books ’at I| twenty pounds, I think. The purchaser was a 
hev to sell. You see, mestur, I’m emigratin’ to famous collector, Dr Clarke, whose special love 
America, and it’s no use me carrying owd books | was for unique copies, over which he had spent 
wi’ me, so I want to sell ’em if they’re worth owt. a fortune. ‘He had been very jubilant over his 
I hev heerd ’at owd books is sometimes worth acquisition of the famous broadsheet, and I 
money.’ hugged myself with delight at the thought of his 
‘Quite so, John. Well, I’m afraid you won’t discomfiture when I showed my copy to the 
have anything that will suit me; but I’ll look | learned world. 
at them and tell you what to do with them.’ Book-collecting, I think, leads men to the culti- 
‘Thank’ee, sir,’ said John. ‘They’re varry vation of very subtle and ingenious diplomacy. 
owd, is some on ’em. They were my aie | It develops cautiousness and control, and makes 
feyther’s at first. Then I’ll fetch ’em for you to;a man as Machiavellian as an ancient Italian 
look at, sir?’ | statesman. No sooner had I secured my priceless 
‘Yes, fetch them, John, by all means. I’ll do! broadsheet than I began to lay schemes for get- 
my best for you,’ ting a peep at Dr Clarke’s copy. I had never 
He came back in twenty, minutes, bringing seen it, for I had not known of the sale at which 
an armful of books, which I spread out on the it was disposed of until too late. Dr Clarke lived 
table and began to examine. There was nothing at Lichfield, and I immediately determined to 
amongst them that seemed likely to be of use to, beard him in his den and beg for an inspec- 
me. An old work on farriery, another on agri- tion of his Caxton tract. I would examine it 
culture, a quaintly illustrated Pilgrim’s Progress, »arrowly, and then, when he was glorying in his 
a collection of tracts bound together, an old Bible | possession of* it, I would confound him by pro- 
—these were the principal features of Jolin’s ducing my own. I rubbed my hands gleefully at 
little library. There was nothing that I cared the mere thought. 
even to examine except the tracts, which I began =I wrote to Dr Clarke the next day, asking him 
to turn over on the chance of finding something to allow me to inspect his chief treasure. I 
curious amongst them. {reminded him that I had once met him at the 
‘I'm afraid your books won’t be of much use , house of a mutual friend in London, where we 
to me, John,’ I began—and suddenly stopped , had exchanged views on the questions interesting 
short. In turning the book over I had caught to both of us. I explained that I had never seen 
a glimpse of black-letter! My heart gave an the broadsheet now in his possession, and should 
extra beat: I tried to assume a careless manner. | be very glad of his permission to examine it. By 
Book collectors will know what I felt. I turned return of post came a letter from Dr Clarke 
the leaves carelessly again, and saw that what giving me leave to inspect the treasure, and fixing 
had caught my eye was a black-letter broadsheet the following Monday for an interview at his 
or tract which had evidently been slipped into, house. It was then Thursday, and I spent the 
the book ages before. I laid the volume down. | intervening days in a fever of impatience. There 
‘However, I’ll tell you what I’ll do, John, I, was a hope strong in my heart that Dr Clarke’s 
continued, as calmly as possible. ‘As long as, copy might prove to be faulty in some respect, 
you’re going to America and don’t want to carry , or not so clean as my own. In that case my 
your books with you I’ll give you five pounds copy would hold pride of place. 
for the lot. Will that suit you?’ q travelled to Lichfield very early on the 
It suited John very well indeed; and he Monday morning, and presented myself at Dr 
resently retired with five golden sovereigns , Clarke’s house to the very minute. Alas! the 
notted securely in the corner of his handker- | doctor had been obliged to leave home an hour 
chief. | previously, and would not return until late that 
‘Look here, John,’ said I, as I showed him out; night. 
‘don’t tell any of your neighbours that I have’ ‘But if you are Mr Simpson, sir,’ said the 
been buying books from you. I really don’t ; servant, ‘my master left a note for you.’ 
want to buy any more, and they might come to, 1 opened the note eagerly. Dr Clarke regretted 
offer me some.’ that he was called away to see his dying sister. 
‘All right, six, said John. ‘Good-night, sir, Rather than disappoint me, however, he had 
and thank ’ee,’ given instructions to his daughter to. show me 
When he had fairly retired, I slipped the latch | the Caxton, and he trusted I should make myself 
of my door and sat down to examine my pur- at home in his library during my stay there. 
chase. It might be worth something, or it might , This was quite satisfactory to me, and I was 
be worth nothing. I turned over the leaves and , presently alae into the presence of Miss 
taking the broadsheet out laid it on the table. I Clarke, a pretty, clever-looking girl of nineteen 
think that was the most supreme moment of my or twenty, with whom I was soon chatting at my 
life. Before me lay what I knew to be a perfect ease. 1 found her quite as enthusiastic on the 
specimen of Caxton’s own work—a little tract of | subject of book-collecting as her father. She 


four pages, printed by the master’s own hands. 
It was in beautiful preservation, without a crease 
or a wrinkle, and the dead black of the ink 
seemed as fresh us if it had just come from the 
press. What a wonderful piece of good fortune ! 


took me into the doctor’s library, a fine noble 
apartment ; and after 1 had glanced round the 
shelves, she installed me in her father’s chair and 
unlocked a drawer in his desk. 

‘Here is the pearl of great price, Mr Simpson,’ 
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she said laughingly. 


tected. There—now examine it at your leisure. 
You will excuse me, I am sure. 


in this drawer. We lunch at one. 
She went away ; and I opened the 
trembling fingers and carefully lai 
wrappings until the Caxton was revealed. 
I was very much surprised by it. It was an 


exact counterpart of mine, just as clean, just as 


unwrinkled. It looked as though it had been 
reserved for centuries in very careful fashion. 
here was no doubt that between my copy and 
it no material difference existed. 
over it carefully with a magnifying glass. 

While I was engaged on the second page, Miss 
Clarke again entered the room. After some 
slight chat about the Caxton, she asked if I had 
seen her latest purchase. I had not; and she 
unlocked another drawer and produced it. It 
was North’s Plutarch, a beautiful specimen, 
which we duly examined and praised. Then 
she went away again, and I was alone until my 
examination of the Caxton was finished. I had 
been carefully through it and could find nothing 
different in it from my own copy. 

I wrapped the treasure up again, and replacing 
it in the drawer, locked the latter, and took the 
keys to Miss Clarke in the adjacent drawing- 
room. I wondered whether or not to tell her of 
the existence of my own copy. Finally, I decided 
not to do so. I could not resist the temptation 
of making the announcement to Dr Clarke in 
person. I remained to luncheon, and immedi- 
ately afterwards took my leave and returned to 
Yorkshire. 

About four o'clock in the afternoon of the next 
day I was sitting in my lodgings re-examining 
my copy of the Caxton tract when I heard a loud 
knock at the door. Before I could rise from my 
desk, the door opened, and two gentlemen, one 
of whom I recognised as Dr Clarke, strode into 
the room. I hastily laid some papers over the 
tract and rose to meet them. 

‘Mr Simpson,’ said the doctor, who was obvi- 
ously excited, ‘what have you done with my 
tract, sir?’ 

I stared at him with wide open eyes and mouth. 
Done with his tract? Whatever did he mean? 
I glanced from him to the other man, who was 
cool and unconcerned, and was looking round 
the room with sharp, but apparently careless 
eyes. 


*You see how jealously we 
guard it—how carefully it is wrapped and pro- 


When you have 
finished your inspection, please replace the packet 


cket with 
aside the 


I began to go 


on it? I tell you, sir, it’s gone—and I want 
to know what you’ve done with it—Now, then, 
straight out, where is my tract?” 

I stared at him, helpless and amazed. While 
I struggled to find words in which to answer 
him, the quiet man stepped forward and lifted 
the sheet of blotting-paper which I had thrown 
over my own Caxton. ‘There it lay! Dr Clarke 
nearly screamed : I felt as if I were going mad. 
| This the article ?’ said the quiet-looking man. 
‘My tract!’ said Dr Clarke, and seized it care- 
fully. ‘Oh, what depravity on your part, Mr 
Simpson! To steal my tract, and then tell lies 
over the matter.’ 

I lost my temper at that. ‘Confound you, 
sir!’ I cried. ‘Mind what you are saying. That 
tract is mine, sir; mine, I tell you! Put it 
down this instant. I bought that tract a week 
ago, and came to see yours, so that I could com- 
pare the two. I tell you it’s mine.’ 

The quiet-looking man smiled and shook his 
head. Dr Clarke grew apoplectic. Then he 
assumed a dignified air. 

‘Mr Simpson,’ he said, ‘if you had made con- 
fession and returned the tract willingly, I would 
have forgiven you. Your conduct, sir, is base 
'in the extreme. Another copy of this priceless 
work! Sir, you know that my copy is absolutely 
unique. No, sir; I cannot look over this. You 
| must be punished.—Officer, do your duty.’ 
| It was allin vain that I protested, exclaimed, 
threatened, and beseeched. r Clarke was inex- 
orable. 1 suppose I had made matters worse by 
doubting the uniqueness of his tract. He stood 
by, firm and resolute, while the detective formally 
arrested me, and warned me that whatever I 
might say would be used against me. 

I was conveyed to the Town Hall at Radford, 
six miles away, and locked up for the night. 
What a terrible position to be placed in! How 
I wished again and again that I had shown my 
tract to some one before going to see Dr Clarke’s. 
The evidence against me seemed terribly convine- 
ing. What could have become of the doctor’s own 
copy? I knew I had locked it up again, and 
given the key back to the doctor’s daughter. If 
it could not be found, whatever would happen 
to me? I should be sent to jail like a common 
thief, and I should lose my black-letter broad- 
sheet into the bargain. 

During the evening I sent for the leading 
solicitor in Radford and retained him for my 


defence. I made a clean breast to him of every- 
thing conneeted with the case. He listened atten- 


‘Done with your tract, Dr Clarke? I have done | tively and poy 6 but his face grew graver every 


nothing with your tract. What should I have 
done with it?’ 

The doctors excitement increased. 
grew red, then purple. ‘Don’t prevaricate, sir!’ 
he thundered. ‘You come to my house—almost 
a stranger, and examine my tract. When you are 
gone, I return, and find my tract gone too!’ 

‘Gone! my dear sir !—I locked it up myself.’ 

‘It is gone, sir, gone, I tell you. I went to 
the drawer this morning, and found it had dis- 


a 
PP Oh T said. 


His face 


and returned the key to Miss Clarke.’ 
* Little fool that she is!’ said the irate doctor. 
‘Why didn’t she sit by you and keep her eyes 


| minute, and he s 


100k his head when I had done. 

‘Iam very sorry indeed, Mr Simpson,’ said he, 
‘to have to tell you that matters look very dark 
from our side. You say that the man from 
whom you purchased the books is on his way to 
America, and that if he were here he could not 


prove your possession of the tract. You also 


say that there is a general opinion amongst 
experts that Dr Clarke’s copy was unique. You 
had not mentioned your copy to any one, not 


even to Miss Clarke. You see how all this will 
‘This is sheer nonsense, Dr tell against you.’ 
Clarke. I tell you I locked it up in the drawer, | 


You will 


‘For Heaven’s sake!’ said I, ‘tell me what 

we must do,’ 
‘I will go and see Dr Clarke at his hotel. 
Se brought before the magistrates at 
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ten o'clock to-morrow. Between now and then 
I may be able to arrange something.’ 

But he returned in an hour to say that Dr 
Clarke was as firm as adamant. He scouted the 
idea of a second copy, and flew into a rage when 
my solicitor pressed the matter. He seemed to 
think that I had made a deliberate plot to rob 
him of his chief treasure, and nothing that my 
advocate could say would stir his resolve to press 
the charge against me. 

I had no sleep that night, and I daresay I 
looked haggard enough when I was put into the 
dock next morning. Rumours of the case had 
got out, and the court was crowded. I tried 
to shrink from observation, knowing all the time 
that every eye was on me. My frightened air 
no doubt told against me: at anyrate it seemed 
to me that everybody in court looked at me as 
though I had committed every crime in the 
calendar. 

I pleaded not guilty to the charge, and, on my 
solicitor’s advice, elected to be tried summarily. 


I wanted to get the matter over, so that | might | 


escape from the staring eyes around me, I stvod 
in the dock and listened to the evidence. How 
very clear and direct it seemed! I could readil 
understand how guilty the magistrates must thin 
me. And the worst of it was, I had absolutely 
no evidence to offer in defence. 

Dr Clarke deposed that I wrote to him request- 
ing permission to examine his Caxton tract, 
which was absolutely unique. I received that 
permission, and attended at his house on the day 
agreed upon. He was away that day ; but when 
he returned home next morning his daughter 
told him of my visit. He went to the drawer 
where the tract was usually kept, and found 
it missing. He then came down to the village 
where I was living, and brought a detective with 
him. They found the tract—produced—on my 
desk. He absolutely and without doubt identi- 
fied the tract so found as his own. 

Miss Clarke, who gave me a very sorrowful 
look as she entered the witness-box, gave evidence 
as to my visit to her father’s house, and my 
examination of the tract. She received the keys 
of the desk from me, and understood that I had 
restored the tract to its place. She did not con- 
sider it necessary to look at the tract after I had 
left, but was with her father when he discovered 
the loss next morning. The keys meanwhile 
had not been out of her possession. 

The detective proved the finding of the tract 
on my table, and his evidence concluded the all 
too strong case against me. I felt a deadly sink- 
ing of heart as my svlicitor, who had made out 
nothing in cross-examination, rose to address the 
court. He put my story before them as clearly 
and strongly as possible ; but he had 10 witnesses 
to support his statements, and it was very easy 
to see that nobody believed him. 

The magistrates were not long in coming to 
a decision, and their chairman addressing me, 
said that he was deeply grieved to find a person 
of my position and 
shameful a place. Unfortunately, this was not 
the first time that collectors of curiositivs had 
been so overcome by covetousness -that they had 
stolen things which belonged to brother-collectors. 
They would make allowance for temptation, but 
they could not forget that 1 had added to my 


education occupying 


guilt by gross deceit. All things considered, they 
must send me to prison for 
But before the chairman could finish, he was 
interrupted by the entrance of a messenger, who 
handed a ‘telegram to Dr Clarke. The doctor 
tore it open and turned first white and then red. 
‘It’s found!’ he shouted, regardless of legal 
| etiquette. ‘It’s found—and, by George, there 
are two copies after all !’ 

The explanation was very simple. I had put 
away Dr Clarke’s tract in the drawer which con- 
tained his daughter’s Plutarch, and it had never 
occurred to her to examine it. She had left the 
keys in it, and I had thought it the drawer from 
which the tract was originally taken. So 1 got 
my liberty and my black-letter broadsheet back 
again. I was inclined to be very angry with Dr 
Clarke, for I thought he had acted too hastily ; 
but his daughter was so tenderly compassionate 
towards me, and so full of remorse for her care- 
lessness, that I forgave him, and was shortly 
afterwards rewarded for my forbearance by the 
gift of herself in marriage. 


“THE MONTH: 
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WHEN the giant planet Jupiter is examined with 
even a small telescope it is seen to possess four 
moons or satellites. These were discovered by 
Galileo in 1610 and for nearly three centtiries 
the correctness of the observation has remained 
undisputed. Moreover, four appeared to be the 
proper number of moons for Jupiter to possess, 
for it seemed that there was a kind of law by 
which such satellites doubled in number as their 
primaries were more remote from the sun. Thus, 
the Earth has one moon, Mars two, Jupiter has 
been credited with four, and Saturn with eight ; 
but a fifth moon belonging to Jupiter has now 
been discovered by Professor Barnard, of the 
Lick Observatory, California, where, as we all 
know, there has been erected the most powerful 
telescope yet made. The new satellite is no 
brighter than a thirteenth-magnitude star, which 
will perhaps account for its escaping the scrutiny 
of previous observers, and it has a period of 
revolution of a little more than seventeen and 
a half hours. We need hardly point out that 
this is one of the most important astronomical dis- 
coveries which have been recorded for some time. 

It is suid that the passage of boats containing 
naphtha on the Volga has had the eflect of 
poisoning the waters of that river. The quantity 
of naphtha conveyed in this manner increased 
from thirty-two million kilograms in 1887 to 
nearly fifty millions two years later, A great deal 
of this volatile liquid is transported in badly built 
wooden barges, with the result that there is a 
loss by leakage of about three per cent. As a 
result of this the fish are decreasing rapidly, and 
in certain places where the boats stop they have 
become extinct. The naphtha has also had the 
effect of killing off the ipsect life upon which the 
fishes feed, for in flood time the water invades 
the adjacent meadows and destroys the larve. 
It is said that those fish which are not actually 
killed are quite uneatable through being impreg- 
nated with the flavour of naphtha. 

A very interesting experiment has lately been 
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made in the importation from the antipodes of 
flowers imbedded in ice. It seems that of late 
years the culture of the chrysanthemum has 
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daylight, and put in a glass case, where they 
resumed the ordinary colour of house flies in 
the course of a few days. It is supposed that 


aroused much interest in New Zealand, where the 
season for the blooming of these flowers occurs in 
April instead of in November as at this side of 


the flies were the descendants of some which had 
been imprisoned in the mine thirty years ago, 
and that the snake had, when young, been washed 


the world. A gardener living at Wellington lately 
took some of his finest flowers to a meat-freezing | A horticultural paper raises the question, 
establishment, where they were placed in tin! whether the ant is a friend or foe ,to the fruit- 
canisters, filled with water, and afterwards frozen. | grower? It is certain that in this country eve 
These tins were lately opened in London, when | effort has been made to destroy the little insect, 
the flowers, in perfect condition and preserving but it is not so in Southern Germany and 
both shape and colour, were found imbedded ina) Northern Italy, where the ant—the black ant 
cylinder of pure crystal ice. This is, we believe, | more especially—is held in high esteem, and 
the first attempt which has ever been made to precautions are taken to promote its increase. It 
transport flowers in a frozen state. ‘1s said that the place in the orchard where apple 
There are in all countries many would-be | and pear trees are freest from blight and insect 
inventors who are frequently deterred from ravages is always in the neighbourhood of an 
bringing the results of their ingenuity before | ant-hill. 
the public because of the cost of taking out a| Among the big things which are to be shown 
tent specification. Most inventors know that at the big fair at Chicago will be the biggest 


into its subterranean abode by heavy rain. 


it is very little good to patent an invention in- 


one country only, because infringement in a 
foreign land is almost sure to follow; but we 


gun on earth—the latest child of the ordnance 
actory at Essen. This Krupp gun is to be about 
eighty-seven feet long ; the largest American guns 


venture to think that few persons are aware of at present made being about half that length. A 
the great expense involved in protecting an railway track will have to be constructed to carry 
invention all the world over. This expense has it to the exhibition grounds, and a special founda- 
lately been incurred by the patentees of a hypo- tion laid there to bear its enormous weight. It is 
dermic syringe. There are sixty-four countries calculated that if it were fired when placed in 
where an invention can be patented, and the that position, the immediate result would be the 
aggregate fees payable for official protection breaking of every pane of glass in Chicago, while 
amoint to no less than three thousand six the projectile thrown would travel a distance of 


hundred pounds. 

We have more than once called attention to 
the fact that lighthouse lanterns form a great 
attraction to birds of all kinds, who dash them- 
selves against the glass, and are often found dead 
in great numbers round about the building. The 
establishment of the electric light at a certain 
place in Kansas, which is the resort every season 


| from fifteen to eighteen miles. 
One of the most recent applications of steel is 
in the construction of a chimney three hundred 


‘and fifty feet in height, in the City of Chi 


cago. 
|For seventy-five feet from .the ground the 
chimney is lined with firebrick, and above this it 
is lined with hollowed tile. The thickness of the 
metal varies from five thirty-seconds of an 


for wild geese, has had the effect of attracting | inch at the top to three-eighths of an inch at the 


a number of those birds to the spot. They fly 
towards the lamps and are killed in great quan- 
tities, so that an early riser may be quite sure, 


bottom, and at intervals of twenty-five feet the 
lining receives support from angle irons riveted to 
the steel shell. The outside diameter of this 


by patrolling the streets before daybreak, that , oe. chimney is nine feet five inches. If it 
had 


he will provide himself with a good dinner. 

According to a correspondent in Nature, the 
Cornish Pilchard fisheries have been infested 
this year with large numbers of blue sharks. | 
These creatures measure from four to nine feet 
in length, and render the fortunes of the fisher- 
men very uncertain by driving the shoals of | 
pilchards in different directions, The fishermen | 
alsé complain that their property suffers great | 
destruction from the unwelcome visitors, whose | 
sharp teeth bite through the nets in their efforts 
to yet at the fish contained therein. One fishing- 
boat lately caught seven of these sharks, and 
the master declared that he could have caught 
a dozen or more had he so wished. 

A curious instance of the effect produced upon 
animal life by the deprivation of light has lately 
been discovered in the reopening of an old mine 
in California. Ina pea connecting two shafts, 
the explorers found a number of flies, which 
were perfectly white except the eyes, which were 
red. They also found in the same passage a 
white rattlesnake. The place where these crea- 
tures were found was perfectly dark but dry, 
andl well supplied with air. The snake was at 
once killed, but the flies were taken into open, 


! 


n constructed of brick in the ordinary way, 
its required measurement would have been sixteen 
feet six inches. 

A curious observation was lately made by an 
American naturalist, Mr J. M. Wright. He 
noticed one morning a cat sitting on a window 


sill near a pine tree, upon a branch of which a’ 


bird presently alighted. Upon this bird the cat 
seemed to concentrate its attention, gazing at it 
with peculiar intensity of expression, while at the 
same time the fur on its head stood erect ; other- 
wise the cat was perfectly motionless, The bird 
seemed to be fascinated by the animal’s gaze : it 
trembled, and after a feeble motion of the wings, 
fell down towards the cat, which immediately 
pounced upon it. Mr Wright is inclined to re- 
gard this as a case of hypnotism, a theory which 
would also explain the powers of fascination with 
which snakes Sed always been credited. 

Mr Flinders Petrie, whose Egyptian researches 
have already led to such valuable results, has 
after a two-years’ study of the subject at Gizeh, 
come to the conclusion that the Egyptian stone- 
workers of four thousand years back must have 
had an intimate acquaintance with what we gener- 


ally consider to be modern tools and methods 
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of working. Among the many appliances used | thus to insure slow and steady descent. Should the 
by them was the lathe, both solid and tubular | balloon fall into the sea, it will act as a gigantic 
drills, and straight and circular saws. The drills, | life-buoy, which in shape it so much resembles. 
like those of the present day were set with jewels,| The rabbit pest is once more coming to the 
and were capable of cutting to the depth of a) front as a question of the day in New South 
tenth of an inch in the hardest granite at each | Wales. It is now proposed to build a brick wall 
revolution. It is evident too, from an examina- around certain portions of the colony, so as to 
tion of the stone, that the tools were of such fine enclose the rabbits as in a huge ring-fence. It 
quality that,they preserved their sharpness for seems that these animals never burrow to a greater 
a very long —— | depth than thirty inches from the surface, and 
In the President’s address to the British | the proposed wall is to extend that depth into 
Pharmaceutical Conference which met lately at the ground. When once it is built, a general 
Edinburgh, interesting reference was made to! extermination of the rabbits within the enclosure 


the great Scotch industry which has grown u 

of recent years in the production of shale oil. 
The shale—which was formerly regarded as 
useless, is now converted into paraffin, lubricating 
and burning oils, and ammonia. There are two 
and a half millions of capital invested in the 
trale, the extent of which can be realised from 
the fact that fifty-five million gallons of crude 
oil were last year distilled from 2,311,592 tons 
of shale. This vast industry, curiously enough, 
led to the establishment of another totally 
different branch of commerce; for in devising 
refrigerating machinery for condensing the vola- 


| will at once be carried forward. 

Although we hear a great deal of the ravages 
caused by the rabbits both in New Zealand and 
Australia, we should not forget, as has been lately 
pointed out, that there is another side to the 

uestion. A very large number of persons owe 
their means of livelihood entirely to the presence 
of poor bunny. For instance, a killer gets two 
cents per head royalty from the Government for 
destroying the creature; he then sells the skin 
for about double that sum, and he can also sell the 
meat to the factory which tins it for export to 
Europe. The skins are mostly exported to 


tile products of the shale, Mr Coleman was led”) London, and represent an important business. 
to the discovery of the celebrated Bell-Coleman It is now acknowledged that Pasteur’s attempt 


Refrigerator, with which ships are now fitted, | to exterminate the rabbits by inoculation with 


and by which the immense trade in frozen meat 
from abroad has been rendered possible. 

It will be remembered that some months ago 
there was much talk of certain rain-making 
experiments in Texas, heavy showers having 
been said to be produced by the explosion of 
shells projected to high altitudes. In order to 
settle the question whether there was any truth 
in the reported successful results of these experi- 
ments, the United States Government appointed 
a rain-making expedition, and devoted nine 
thousand dollars to its equipment. Mr George 
Curtis, meteorologist to this expedition, discusses 
in one of the New York magazines the conclu- 
sions at which he has arrived. He says that 
the experiments have utterly failed to demonstrate 
that explosions can develop a storm or can 
produce a measurable amount of rain; but he 
records one fact of scientific interest. In several 
instances, he reports, when a dense and threaten- 
ing cloud was overhead, the explosion of the shell 


the virus of chicken cholera was interfered with 
by those interested. Finding that his efforts 
lacked support, the French savant stopped his 
agents from experimenting further. 

A new method of giving ships’ bottoms a coating 
of copper has, it is said, been lately tried at New 
York with success. The method employed is as 
follows: The vessel is put into dock, and the 
entire hull is surrounded at the water-line by a 
bag made of watertight canvas supported by a 
network of wire; in the bath so formed is placed 
a quantity of sulphate of copper solution ; and 
metallic copper is deposited from this solution 
upon the ship’s plates by means of the electric 
current generated by a dynamo-machine. 

Opticians, surgical-instrument makers, needle 
manufacturers, and others who deal with goods of 
| polished steel have often’ good cause to deplore 
the loss occasioned by rust. It is well known 
_ that the oxygen contained in perfectly dry air 
_is harmless in this respect. If, therefore, we can 


was followed, after an interval of twenty or deprive the air having access to steel of its 
thirty seconds, by a perceptible sprinkling of moisture, the metal will remain bright. This 
rain; but this of course was not what the experi- | can easily be done when the articles to be treated 
ments were designed to accomplish, Charlatans | are kept, as they generally are, in a closed Case, 
have not been slow to take advantage of the by associating with them a substance such as 
rain-making excitement, and artificial-rain com-’ chloride of calcium, which is greedy of invisture. 
panies have sprung up in many places, and have A simple = of doing this has recently been 
made money by pretending to sell rights for | published. The lumps of chloride are put in 


the use of much-vaunted appliances over which | a glass funnel standing in a small bottle, so 


they have acquired control. that as the calcium attracts moisture from the 

A balloon of novel design has recently been ‘air, the water generated drops into the bottle. 
patented. Its shape is that of a hollow open| The calcium will-remain active for a long period. 
ring, which is divided internally into a series} A correspondent of the Scientific American 
of gas-tight compartments, so that if one com- | describes a curious effect which was produced on 
partment were ruptured or pierced by a bullet-— | ordinary leaden bullets by firing them through 
in the case of the balloon being used for military | a paper target backed by one thickness of cotton 
purposes—the other compartments would remain sheeting, the bullets having been picked up in 
intact and would keep the apparatus floating in the snow behind the target. These bullets were 
the air. Another new feature in this balloon is a found to bear upon their faces a distinct impres- 
removable cover which envelops the ring, thereby | sion of the surface of the cotton cloth, in which 
causing it to assume the form of a parachute, and, could be traced every thread of the fabric, The 
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range was two hundred yards, and the bullets 
were fired from breech-loading rifles with heavy 
charges of powder. ‘It is possible,’ writes the ob- 


velocity of the bullet made the impact equivalent 
to the blow upon a stationary and immovable 
object, or that a small piece of the cloth _ 
have been punched out, and going forward with 
the bullet, was impressed between the projectile 
and the snow.’ 

There is now good reason to hope that owing 
to the rigorous measures taken we shall in this 
country escape the threatened epidemic of cholera, 
but it may be that we shall have a recurrence 
of the threatened invasion during the spring 
and early summer of next year. Those who 
have made a study of epidemic diseases are of 
opinion that the unwelcome visitor may possibly 
make a more serious onslaught at that time, and 
they speak from experience of what has occurred 
before. There is no doubt that the germs can 
remain in the soil in a dormant condition for 
a long period, and are ready to break out when 
circumstances favourable to their development 
are brought about. It will therefure be well 
for heads of families not to abate any of the 


them remember that the great enemy of cholera is 
found in cleanliness and moderation in all things. 

A curiosity has been submitted to the editor 
of-the Lancet in the shape of a living creature 
which was found inside a tinned pine-apple. This 
creature is supposed to be the larva of some 
beetle the species of which has not been accu- 
rately ascertained. The fruit is supposed to have 
been boiled at Singapore before it was tinned ; 
but it is more —— that the cooking operation 
was not carried on at a temperature high enough 
to kill the larva ; indeed, we may assume that the 
temperature of boiling water would inevitably 
spoil the fruit. 

A Swedish engineer has invented a new form 
of lucifer match. This match is described as 
being like the rolled-up tape measure enclosed in 
a metal cover which is used by tailors, surveyors, 
and others. The roll in this case is made of 
paraflined paper, and at regular intervals upon it 
are small projections, upon which the igniting 
chemical composition is placed. One end of this 
paper projects from the metal case, and on pulling 
it out quickly, the material upon it rubs against 
a small steel plate, and a lighted match is the 
result. When the material is exhausted, a fresh 
roll of paper can be inserted in the same case. 
The manufacture of the new article is said to be 
very much more simple than that of the old 
wooden match which it is designed to supersede. 

It is well known that mosquitoes and many 
other insects deposit their larvee in water. In 
Siam a very simple remedy is adopted to stop 
their operations. It is common there to collect 
water in open vessels during the rainy season in 
sufficient quantity to last until the next year, and 
the water is commonly kept in unglazed earthen 
jars of large capacity. To prevent the mosquitoes 
depositing eggs in the water, a couple of large 
wrought-iron nails are heated red-hot and dropped 
into each jar. This simple remedy, which is said 
to be quite effective, is described in one of the 
American technical papers by a resident at 


server of this phenomenon, ‘that the tremendous | 


precautions which they have been taking. Let | 


During September some very interesting arche- 
ological finds were made known. Rochester— 
where there are very early remains found from 
time to time—has yielded up three Anglo-Saxon 
graves in a good state of preservation, Besides 
_ the skeletons, there were found in the first grave 
a spear-head of iron and a knife; in the second, 
a knife; and in the third were stowed away 
a buckle, some glass beads, a small urn, and a 
knife. Mr Payne, F.S.A., thinks that, from the 
| care with which the interments have taken place, 
these graves must have formed part of the 
| necropolis of Anglo-Saxon Rochester. 

Professor Gamurrini, writing from Novellara, 
near Pesaro, believes that he he discovered an 
ancient Etruscan burying-place of about the year 
Eighty skeletons, all representing 
sons of unusual size, have been exhumed. Their 
| height varies from five feet eleven inches to six 
| feet six inches ; the teeth are even now in a good 
state of preservation, and are white and strong. 
|The bodies had evidently been buried in a 

crumpled attitude, and lying on their sides. With 

them were interred the usual accompaniments of 
lances and bronze ornaments, and in some of the 
_ graves were found ornaments of amber. 

Near Simferopol, Professor Wesselowski has 
come upon an ancient Scythian tomb. The 
tenant was evidently a soldier; by his side were 
a sword and a coat of arms; at his feet lay an 
iron knife and two lances. On the head, was a 
cap on which was a gokl ornament. In the tomb 
there were also found some amphore and the 
bones of an ox. Near the head of the skeleton— 
which lay facing the east—was a leathern quiver, 
on which was a gold plate richly worked, repre- 
senting an eagle with outspread wings carrying 
an animal in its talons. ‘The arrow-heads were 
of copper. 


FAIR AS A ROSE. 


Wuy art thou like this pale pink rose, 
That in the verdant hedgerow grows ? 
Its petals to my lips I press 

As I thy pink cheeks would caress ; 
The yellow heart its leaves enfold 
Recalls thy heart of purest gold ; 

The dewdrop that upon it lies 

The sparkle of thy tender eyes ; 

The briar-sweet from which it springs, 
The perfume that around thee clings, 
And as its sweets allure the bee, 

Thy winsomeness doth capture me. 
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